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the sea by the line of Illyrian provinces in which the
French power had entrenched itself on the shores of
the Adriatic. As yet Austria had not joined the new European coalition against the mighty victim of Moscow. The French ambassador to the court of Francis I., Otto, in his letters home drew a powerful picture of the gloomy impression of the French future stamped on the Austrian mind by rival diplomatists. The Austrian aristocracy, with Metternich for its prophet, now protested that they had always detested and never believed in the Napoleonic empire. The first duty of their sovereign and his statesmen was to resume their historic position at the head of the Germanic power. At once the state must be treed from its blighting connection with Bonaparte. Otto faced this storm of personal and political obloquy with equal courage and skill. He had indeed an ally in the Austrian contriver of reaction, Metternich. This diplomatist had learned the rudiments of his art abroad; he who perfected himself by his English experiences, and above all by his contact with Castlereagh. The future president at the Congress of Vienna was then in the prime of life, fresh from those ambassadorships at Dresden, Berlin and Paris in which he had learned so thoroughly the business of his profession. Entirely devoid of personal, though not of political preferences, Metternich knew that his country's position midway between the two Powers gave her as much to fear from Russia as from France. His sole object, never for a moment lost sight of, was so to use the opportunities developed by events that Austria might secure the means of maintaining her independence in the struggle which he saw to be approaching. This contest,
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